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THE CHRISTIAN ANTI -COMMUNISM CRUSADE 
ANTI -SUBVERSIVE SEMINAR 
by Sheila Ryan 
LIBERATION News Service 

"All reactionaries are paper tigers. In 
appearance they are terrifying . . " 

Mao Tse-Tung 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- I was walking across the 
vast wasteland of Lincoln Center that Rockefeller 
had built. I was on my way to the Christian 
Ant i -Communism Crusade's Anti-Subversive Seminar. 

The people who teach the seminar think that 
Rockefeller is conciliatory in his approach to 
the poor, the black and the restless, and am- 
biguous in his programs to deal with them. 

Actually, when 20,000 black and Puerto Rican 
people who used to live where Lincoln Center 
now stands began to threaten property values and 
business, by being black and Puerto Rican and 
having wretched apartments too close to America's 
cash register in midtown Manhattan, Rockefeller 
explicitly wiped out their neighborhood, and threw 
up Lincoln Center as a marble barricade between 
the poor of the Upper West Side and the business- 
es of midtown Manhattan, Then he had big, bla- 
tant buildings erected, and stored his culture 
in them, so that people might pay to come and peer 
at it 

Rockefeller seemed anything but conciliatory 
to me, but then these people from the Christian 
Anti -Communism Crusade were very blunt indeed 
in expressing what they thought ought to be done 
about subversives, a category they defined to 
include black people and poor people who didn't 
want to continue to be oppressed and poor, and 
certainly, me. 

The difference in opinion between Rockefeller 
and the people in back of the Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade can be traced back to a split 
in the ruling class at the turn of the century, 
when American business was faced with the crisis 
of insurgent labor- None of the businessmen 
wanted to yield on their employees' demands for 
higher wages and recognition of their unions, but 
some of them realized that the ruling class faced 


a "choice between trade unionism and state 
socialism," and chose trade unionism as a cheap 
price to pay in the long run. The biggest and 
richest businessmen -- Rockefeller, Carnegie, 
partners of J.P Morgan, Cyrus McCormick, and 
William Brown of the New York Central Railroad, 
the men who ran the banks , the hugest corporations 
took a sophisticated and flexible approach to 
behind the scenes dealings with labor leaders and 
reformers - But the businessmen with smaller hold- 
ings and smaller profit margins took a harsher 
line. They wanted to wipe the unions out, not 
attempt to buy them off. Their smaller profits 
made them more reluctant to increase wages, and 
the limitations of their local businesses blinded 
them to the long-range interests of the national 
ruling class. 

So the "liberals" in the ruling class tried 
to co-opt potentially revolutionary discontent, 
they negotiated with unions, dedicated their 
foundations to "public betterment," and in more 
recent years, took an interest in "urban problems. 

The hardliners, on the other hand, purchased, 
from time to time, fast talking preachers and 
Southern politicians with folksy facility -- men 
like Rev. Billy Hargis and George Wallace. These 
guys went about having rallies and crusades, tell- 
ing the people of unspeakable atrocities under 
Communism. The object of the whole thing was at 
least to "maintain the American way of life" -- 
that is, preserve the status quo and the power 
of the ruling class -- and at the most ambitious, 
to launch a fascist movement among the people, 
so that the hardliners in the ruling class could 
take drastic measures to protect their property 
and extend their power - atom bombs for Hanoi, 
concentration camps for commies in the U.S., and 
an unspecified fate for black people. 

Schwarz was one of these hirelings. Dr. 

Fred Schwarz had a medical and psychiatric prac- 
tice m Sydney, Australia, but he has a strain 
of showmanship m him that doctoring, apparently, 
failed to satisfy. So he took to "Christian 
evangelism," but after reading bits of Marx, 
expanded his repertoire beyond fundamentalism 
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to debates with Communists. It was during one of 
these debates that two fundamentalist preachers, 
visiting from the U.S., became impressed with him 
and invited him back to this country to warn 
their fellow citizens. 

Some time after his arrival in the U.S., 

Schwarz attracted the attention of the right 
wing of the ruling class. J. Howard Pew funneled 
hundreds of thousands of dollars into Schwarz* s 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade, (The Pews own 
Sun Oil, the 67th largest U.S. industrial concern, 
and there are 21 Pew family members in the Phila- 
delphia Social Register. They're diehard Repub- 
licans, and supported the Goldwater campaign.) 
Schick Safety Razor, and the chairman of its 
board, Patrick Frawley, threw in a small fortune. 
And the people who control Richfield Oil and 
Allen Bradley contributed generous sums. 

The Pews and Schick and Richfield and Allen- 
Bradley are well-known sources of money for right- 
wing causes. But more puzzling, and a bit 
frightening, is the "respectable" ruling class 
money given to Schwarz's cohorts. The National 
Educational Program, based at Harding College 
in Searcy, Arkansas, has been a valuable ally 
to Schwarz. Its vice-president has designed a 
series of "workbooks" to be used in Schwarz's 
seminars; its employees tour about the country 
with him, speaking at his rallies. 

And the money that got the National Educational 
program off the ground came from the Alfred 
Sloan Foundation -- whose trustees include the 
chairman of the Boards of Morgan Guaranty Trust, 
IBM, MIT, Xerox, Bell Telephone Labs, president 
of Mutual Life of New York, a Rockefeller, and 
the past chairman of the board of General Motors. 

It seems to be the man from General Motors who 
got the foundation money for the National Educa- 
tional Program -- through the 50' s, the NEP was 
involved in massive efforts to educate General 
Motors employees about the benefits of capitalism. 
At any rate, the Sloan Foundation has given at 
least $600,000. Armco Steel Foundation has con- 
tributed at least $67,000, Republic Steel, 

$140,000, U.S. Steel, $33,000, Gulf Oil, $55,000, 
Esso $10,000, and Alcoa, $5,000. 


And it seems the contributors got their 
money's worth. Schwarz filled the Hollywood Bowl 
for a rally in 1961, had a "school-rally" at the 
Los Angeles Sports Arena, so successful that he 
made a $214,737 profit, and a rally in Madison 
Square Garden. His material is in schools around 
the country. And prominent people offered tes- 
timonials : 

"You're on the side of the angels, Fred!" 
(Richard Cardinal Cushing) 

"I have been reading a book by Dr. Fred 
Schwarz -- a balanced, unemotional, objective 
treatise." (Dr. Norman Vincent Peale) 

And the U.S. government appreciated Schwarz's 
efforts abroad (a sizeable chunk of the Crusade's 
annual budget is for "International Programs) , 

"Dr. Fred Schwarz's Christian Anti -Communism 
Crusade made a contribution to the downfall of 
Communism in British Guiana." (Ambassador deLesseps 
S. Morrison, U.S. Representative to the Organization 
of American States) 

"Dr. Schwarz's book ("You Can Trust the 
Communists .. .To be Communists") is regarded by the 
U.S. I. A. as an extremely clear explanation of 
the Communist threat." (Herbert McGushin, Assis- 
tant Director of the United States Information 
Agency) 

I thought I would regret going to the New 
York Anti-Subversive Seminar of the Christian 
Anti-Communist Crusade. Surely it wasn't a safe 
place for a subversive to be -- in there where 
the resources of the ruling class were being 
used to whip up a frenzy among the people about 
the peril of people like me being allowed to wander 
about the plaza of Lincoln Center, 

And lots of resources had been allotted for 
this particular seminar. It was being held in 
the Fordham University Theater at Lincoln Center, 
and a tuition of $20 was being charged. But if 
you wanted a scholarship, you could just check 
off the appropriate box in the application, and 
you got it. And if you checked off another box, 
and claimed to be a student, teacher or cop you'd 
get $60.00 in cash to pay for a room they'd re- 
serve for you at the Lincoln Square Motor Inn, 
and your meals. Clearly, the thing wasn't being 
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done on a shoestring 

I expected that they would find me out . Those 
ladies probably spent an afternoon a week in the 
beauty salon, having their hair made into curls 
and turned blonde, c.r (if they were elderly, as 
most of them very likely were; blue. My hair was 
its original color, and nearly to my waist. And 
my dress. True, it usually made me happy to wear 
it, since it had yellow flowers and floppy sleeves, 
but it was made of cloth that cost 65 $ a yard, and 
most of it was sewn by hand when a part apparently 
quite integral to the operation of my ancient 
hand-me-down sewing machine fell off Those 
ladies in their expensive dresses would discern 
that I wasn't sufficiently integrated into the free 
enterprise system to get a job or husband that 
would buy me expensive clothes . 

Then too, cops had been encouraged to attend 
the seminar I foresaw that the attention of all 
in the seminar would be attracted to me when I 
was surrounded by a group of disturbed ladies, 
and suddenly Finigan, or some other cop from the 
red squad, would shout, "Wait a minute. She ! s 
a commie,” And the ladies would murmur ”1 could 
have told you that.” My scenario lacked speci- 
ficity after that point, but it was grim and 
ominous , * * 

As it turned out, I could have worn sandals 
and not have been out of place The majority of 
the Anti -Subversive Seminar students at the semi- 
nar are high school and college kids -- many of 
the girls have long hair^ and most of the boys old 
enough to grow them have side burns. 

Not all of them, of couise -- some are short- 
haired v * Americans for Freedom kids, and there 
is a coterie of old Schwarz fans, who've been 
attending his seminars each year for eight years, 
the men with suspenders, the old ladies in their 
navy blue dresses and nylon flower hats. And 
there are seven nuns, most of them escorting 
giggling charges from girls’ schools. One nun 
is monstrous, perhaps 10 feet m circumference, 
with a ”Feed Starving Biafra” button pinned to 
her black cape. I thought she was perhaps Abbie 
Hoffman disguised and augmented with several 
pillows. But when I spoke tc her later, I 


discovered that she was indeed a nun, and 
Schwarz remembered her from a seminar seven 
years ago. 

The most striking thing about the audience 
\is its size -- only 150 people sat in the half 
empty auditorium. 

The speaker on the stage is black, and he is 
to be the only black speaker during the seminar. 
(There was one black girl in attendance -- she f d 
been brought along with a group by a Dominican 
nun history teacher.) Raymond Alcide Joseph is 
here to drum up support for the Haitian Coalition 
”an alternative to Communism.” 

"Haiti is 95% black, 80% illiterate. It wouldn't 
mean much to you, big, white America, were it 
not for its location, sandwiched between Cuba 
and the Dominican Republic.” He talks about the 
atrocities of Communist Cuba and says that 
politically, the Dominican Republic is a shaky 
place , 

”We need the support of all concerned people,” 
he concludes, 

"What can we do?” asks someone m the audience. 

"Well, maybe you can't do anything, but your 
parents can. They should write to the State 
Department .” 

"What did you think of the speech?” I, ask the 
girl next to me, a student at Ladycliff College. 

"Oh, it was nice,” she says, blankly, "but 
it was too long, don't you think?” 

Herbert ”1 Led Three Lives” Philbrick, a 
member of Schwarz’s entourage says how "educated 
and talented” Josephs is, and announces a break. 
We're encouraged tc look at the "sample Commu- 
nist literature” at a table m the back of the 
auditorium 

The display of volumes of Anti-Durhmg , the 
Washington Free Press, Mao calendars and the 
Guardian is presided over by Mrs , Herbert 
Philbrick ("Shirley”). People glance at it. 

I notice that Lenin's "On Imperialism: The 
Highest Stage of Capitalism,” has written on 
it "see def. p. 43,” and the definition is the 
only thing underlined in the pamphlet. Maybe 
Schwarz isn't a very thorough reader. 

Counterspy Philbrick stands next to me. 
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chatting with his wife. I rip off an OSPAAL pos- Schwarz’s seminars several years ago, and has 

ter and a copy of Stalin, n 0n the National Question," since thrown himself into the cause. 

Herbert doesn’t see. We turn to page 2 of Dr. Schwarz’s "What is 

Schwarz is the next speaker, and he certainly Communism" lecture series, while Dr. Schwarz on 


Schwarz is the next speaker, and he certainly 
has mastered the snappy opening technique. 

"I wonder how many of us could make the 
grade as a member of the Black Panther Party." 

P 1 ® audience titters. 

"I’m not referring to color, I’m referring 
to conduct . „ , This is what is demanded to be a 
member," he continued, referring to an article 
m a recent issue of the Guardian about the 
Chicago Panthers. "Members must attend three 2- 
hour political education sessions a week. Members 
must read two hours a day to keep up with the 
latest developments, 

"How many of you would be prepared to do this 
in the name of freedom--anti-communism?" 

For those who are prepared, Schwarz has 
assembled a study group kit, for $10, or "if you 
promise to start a study group," you can get it 
free - 

We certainly should form study groups, 

Schwarz says. "The objective of this seminar is 
for every student participant to form a study 
group . 

"Ignorance, confusion and superficiality -- 
these are our problems." He himself, he comments 
modestly, spends half his time keeping up with 
commie literature- He mentions, perhaps to im- 
press his audience, that he’s been following the 
Cleaver-Lester debate in the Guardian, about the 
Black Panther Party. He explains that it stems 
from an SDS resolution that called the Panthers 
the "avant garde of all the black people." 
Actually, the question is about the vanguard role 
of the Panthers, and has its antecedants in 
Lenin, who writes at length about the vanguard 
party, Schwarz, it seems, has problems of 
"ignorance, confusion and superficiality" himself. 

The next event on the schedule is a "Sample 

Study Group." Shelton M. Blythe, vice president 

of the National Educational Program, designed the 

paraphernalia, and he is in charge of showing 

us how to use it. Shelton Blythe is a Memphis 

cotton farmer, who heard the word at one of 
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tape reads along with us. 

"What is Marxism-Leninism? The people who 
are entitlted to tell us what it is are Marx and 
Lenin. Marx was born m 1818..," People are 
dutifully staring down at the books, but I notice 
that one man is holding his upside down, one 
girl is doodling, a nun has fallen asleep. 

At the end of the 14 minute taped lecture, 
we turn to our "What is Communism" workbooks, and 
fill in the blanks. "We may define Communism as. 
the term which embraces the doctrines, the organi- 
zation, the methods and objectives of those people 

who call themselves ? "(Answer: 

"communists.") The questions aren’t very difficult, 
but lots of people are sneaking looks at the 
text of "What Is Communism" to find the answers. 
Several girls are giggling. Two of the nuns have 
their heads together in consultation about a question 

Then I realize that there’s no reason to 
worry about Fred Schwarz and his Christian Anti- 
Communism Crusade. No one’s going to set up a 
study group, I’d bet: I asked a dozen kids if they 
planned to and none did. You can’t organize people 
around filling in the blanks in work books. 

Throughout the four day seminar, there was 
docile behavior and dutiful applause. People 
cheered Dr, Joseph Dunner, professor of political 
science at Yeshiva University, when he denounced 
Mrs. Edward Kennedy’s miniskirts. But since 90% 
of the girls under 25 present wore their skirts 
four or more inches above the knee, it seemed a 
pro forma response. 

People responded dutifully, but the young 
people, the ones sent by ministers and history 
teachers, were not touched in any way. Schwarz 
and Philbrick never spoke about contemporary 
reality -- ghettoes seething, the war taking its 
toll -- except to say that it wasn’t the point. 

Sure, the fascists can evoke a response. They 
can get people to rant about the blacks and how 
America is falling apart. 


But Schv 
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nothing to say to young people about the repressive 
schools that are training them for meaningless jobs, 
nothing about their conflicts with parents, nothing 
about the war or the draft, nothing about why kids 
listen to rock music or smoke grass. The fascists 
have nothing at all to say about anything that 
really concerns young people, even if that concern 
is inchoate and inarticulate, 

Schwarz and his entourage are idealists -- 
"Things, both bad and good, are rooted in thought," 
Shelton Blythe says: Neitsche caused World Wars 

One and Two. The ideas of the founding fathers 
brought us riches and freedom. Nothing about 
unemployment and the Versailles Treaty, or natural 
resources or imperialism. Just ideas, 

Schwarz and the Crusaders are men who've made 
careers out of selling ideas. Because the ideas 
they market serve the material interests of the 
ruling class, they're well paid salesmen. 

But because the ideas they sell are divorced 
from reality, because the ideas are antithetical 
to the interests of the vast majority of their 
audiences, they can transmit them only by rote, 
not through reference to the experiences of their 
listeners. Because the ideas they're propagat- 
ing are opposed to the material interests of the 
people they're talking to, they can only tell kids 
that they ought to want to learn this stuff. 

The Panthers read Marx and Mao because they 
need that knowledge to build a revolution to get 
land, bread, education, justice, clothing, 
peace. Schwarz tells kids to fill in the blanks 
in workbooks because the Panthers are reading 
Marx and Mao. It won't work. The kids may mur- 
mur assent, but they won't make a movement. 

"All reactionaries are paper tigers. In 
appearance they are terrifying, but in reality, 
the reactionaries are not so powerful. In the 
long run, it is the people who are really 
powerful . " 

--Mao Tse -Tung 
-30- 

(Note to Editors: You might run the follow- 

ing in a box with the article on THE CHRISTIAN 
ANT I -COMMUNISM CRUSADE ANT I -SUBVERSIVE SEMINAR.) 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) -- Dr, Schwarz and 
his Christian Anti -Communism Crusade are headed 
towar dWashington, D.C., to thwart the Communist 


Peril in the Capital with an Anti-Subversive 
Seminar . 

Tuition scholarships are available to 
anyone on request. But since Dr. Schwarz says, 
"We prefer our students to sleep in beds, not 
in parks, and to eat regular meals," full 
scholarships -- a $60 value -- are also 
available to pay for the board and room of 
students, teachers and clergymen (or people who 
the Crusaders think are students, teachers or 
policemen) . 

Dr«. Schwarz will reserve a room for you at 
a hotel in Washington, and, if he follows his 
regular practice, will give you the cash to pay 
for the room and your meals. If the Seminar is 
not successful m inculcating capitalist values, 
you might take the money and not pay the hotels 

The Anti-Subversive Seminar will be held 
in Washington June 20-23, at the Hotel America, 
14th and M Streets, N„W. Send to the Washing- 
ton Anti-Subversive Seminar, 1221 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C, 20005 for your 
application form. 

Other Seminars will probably be held in 
different parts of the country. The Crusaders 
are tentatively planning one for California in 
August, and there's speculation that one may 
happen in Madison, Wise. You may want to make 
your plans to travel with these locations in 
mind. Write to the Christian Anti- Communism 
Crusade, 124 East First Street, Long Beach, 
California, for further information. 

-30- 
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GOD WILL ADVISE COP-MAYOR 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn- (LNS) -- The new 
mayor of Minneapolis is a police detective with 
15 years on the force, "counting the military." 

"I'm the best qualified yet," said Charles 
Stenvig, who ran as an independent on a tough 
law and order platform, according to the N.Y. 
Post. The Minneapolis political system pro- 
vides for a "weak mayor" whose major power 
is to appoint the police chief. "Right now 
the Mayor's main job is being head of the 
police department," said Stenvig- And he 
added, "My chief advisor is going to be God, 
and don't you forget it<" 

-30- 
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INVIOLABLE REFUGE OF FAT CA1S 
IS INVADED BY 13 IN PITTSBURGH 
by Michael Nolan 
LIBERATION News Service 

PITTSBURGH (LNS) *•- lhe Movement probed the 
inner reaches of corporate capital, last month, as 
13 University of Pittsburgh demonstrators pushed 
their way into the Duquesne Club, for 88 years 
an inviolable refuge of prominent businessmen „ 

Television crews, previously alerted, followed 
behind with cameras grinding. Club members and 
guests swarmed out of adjacent dining rooms as 
the demonstrators took up positions on a wide oak- 
paneled staircase and read a 500-word statement. 

Aside from some kicking and shoving -- mostly 
by infuriated club members -- and a dish towel 
beating of one of the demonstrators by an en- 
gaged waitress, the demonstration was peaceful. 
Within 30 minutes it was over. The hastily su- 
mmoned cops carted off 10 of the demonstrators. 

In the words of Business Week, which reported 
the incident, ’’The Duquesne Club is a demon- 
strator's dream. As a favorite meeting and lun- 
ching place for executives of Pittsburgh-head- 
quartered giants such as U.S, Steel, Alcoa, Gulf, 
Westinghouse, Koppers, and the Mellon Bank, it 
is a symbol to Pittsburghers of corporate wealth 
and power. , .Among its 2,600 members there are no 
Negroes and five Jews, all admitted within the 
past year.” 

The demonstrators, led by Professor James 
Holland, described themselves as ’’left liberals.” 

In their statement, they castigated all club 
members collectively as responsible for ’’war, 
racism, poverty, domestic and foreign imperial- 
ism and. ..the crude materialistic goals” of 
society. 

’’Though you do not offer up your sons to the 
war, you do contract to make bombs (U„S„ Steel), 
powder (Alcoa), jet fuel (Gulf), radar (Westing- 
house) and missile components (North American 
Rockwell )for the Dept, of Defense,” the state- 
ment continued. 

Though it’s not quite clear whether the 
movement has given the tactic serious considera- 
tion, Business Week reported that businessmen in 
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Pittsburgh and elsewhere saw the Duquesne invasion ' 
as a ’’clear portent of things to come.” 

”In the last few weeks, they have listened 
to reports that members of Students for a Democratic 
Society will try to infiltrate offices and factories 
this summer. But the Duquesne Club incident posed 
a different threat. The purpose was not sabotage 
or the ’ radical ization ’ of workers, but a ’symbolic’ 
confrontation with businessmen - ’power brokers’ - 
in their private haunts.”, the magazine article 
continued . 

In response to the new threat, the Club Managers 
Association of America asked the advice of its Wash- 
ington counsel. Jack Janetatos, who, while he had 
no ’’clear-cut course of counter-insurgency,” ex- 
pressed the view that ’’Unlike a university, a club 
is a private place -- a man’s residence. I would 
protect it from any group as the extension of my 
home . ” 

H.A. Owen, president of the national club 
grouping, warned club managers they might have more 
trouble holding back their members than coping with 
invaders. At New York’s Harvard Club, one older 
member grumped, ’’They are out of order, and should 
be put back in order -- ejected if necessary," 

The demonstrators, who were not SDS members 
but an ”ad hoc” group of faculty members and 
graduate students, knew exactly how to get into the 
club and where to go . A one-time club member, 

William H. Rodd II, age 49, a former advertising 
man and a liberal activist, had coached them with 
a map of the club interior. After the main body 
had barged past the doorman, Rodd followed with 

reporters and cameramen he had summoned. 

* * * 

POSTSCRIPT: How long has it been since you 

dropped in for a cigar and lunch at your local 

businessmen’s club? May we recommend the following 

rendezvous for corporate camaraderie and fine 

cuisine: Boston (New Orleans); California (Los 

Angeles); Casino (Chicago); Chagrin Valley Hunt 
(Cleveland); Chicago (Chicago); Detroit (Detroit); 
Eagle Lake (Houston); Everglades (Palm Beach); Houston 
Petroleum (Houston); Idlewild (Dallas); Knicker- 
bocker, (New York); Links (New York); Maryland 
(Baltimore); Metropolitan (Washington); Pacific 
Union (San Francisco); Philadelphia (Philadelphia); 
Pickwick (New Orleans); Piedmont Driving (Atlanta); 
Ranier (Seattle) ; St. Cecilia (Charleston). _30- 
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REVOLUTIONARY YOUTH MOVEMENT: 

THE POTENTIAL IS THERE 
by Michael Nolan 
LIBERATION News Service 
NEW YORK (LNS) -- A new survey of college- 
age youth shows that the radical students’ dis- 
satisfactions with society arc widely shared by 
their non-college counterparts Daniel Yank- 
elovich, Inc , which presented a survey ot stu- 
dents m the January issue of Fortune on youth, 
returned to the field to taik to non college 
youth for CBS News 

Among the striking findings: 

Young Americans are overwhelmingly (94 
per cent of students and 92 per cent of non- 
students) convinced that business is too profit- 
minded and too little concerned with the public 
welfare 

Resistance to the draft is growing, and it 
is growing faster off campus than on campus, 
although resistance on campus remains much 
stronger . 

Comparing the Fall ’68 and Spring ’69 figures, 
the percentage of college youth who feel re- 
sistance to the draft is justified grew from 
51 to 55 per cent and among non- col lege youth 
the percentage grew more sharpiy, from i 7 to 
28 per cent . 

By a slim majority, black students would wei 
come protests even more vigorous than those that 
have already occurred 

The Yankelovich survey classifies young 
adults into five categories according to po 
litical beliefs The breakdown is. 


College Non-College 


Revolutionar les 

~3~ 

3% 

0 

4% 

Radical dissidents 

9 

5 

9 

8 

Reformers 

39 

3 

.8 

9 

Moderates 

3 7 . 

1 

SO 

$ 

Conservatives 

10 

8 

20 

6 

Copies of the complete 

s u r 

iCy 

. i re a v a i 

1 ab i e 


for fifty cents from "Generations Apart/’ P 0 
Box 81, New York, N \ 10001 
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UNION PROTECTION Y DETROIT CAR WORKERS’ 
WAGES DON’T KEEP UP WITH PRICES 
DETROIT (LNS) -- United Automobile Workers 
m Detroit arc complaining that their 1967 
contract floes not protect them from inflation. 

The contract provides for an 8? an hour ceiling 
on the vaunted ’’cost, of living escalator clause”; 
without the ceiling the workers would be getting 
16<t an hour more 

in other words, the co*t ot living has 
increased far more than provided for by the 
contract’s 8<; an hour escalator clause The 
veiling saves the auto companies $100,000 an 
hour . 

But the biggest squeeze on the workers’ 
wages has been the reduction in working time: 
auto production is down 7% this year 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that 
m Chicago industrial workers with three de- 
pendents gross $20 a week more than four years 
ago, but that they hate actually lost 93<f a 
week m purchasing power during the same period 
due to inflation 

-30- 

CAR WORKERS FEEL SQUEEZE 
DETROIT (LNS; - Workers ±n the automobile 
industry - - described by The New York Times as 
"among the ere dm ot the nation’s industrial 
workers” -- are reeling the squeeze of rising 
prices and falling real wages 

Although pay raises have been won regularly 
from the big automobile giants, the increase m 
the cost ot living has kept real wages down. 

Many auto worker* have big r amities, and 
a take-home pay of about $i00 

Meanwhile, the auto companies have con- 
tinued to develop soph i s t i v died way* of increasing 
profits made on the laboiot the auto workers, 
utilizing r-peed up^ and i eductions m avaH ■ 
ab i 1 1 t y o t overtime wo i k 

-30- 


t he working cia**^* have taken the field 

and never wH i g*vc up the contest until 

the power that oppresses them xs annihilated 

— -Working -MariL*_Ail^o^aLe^-x8IL9 
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July 10 12 { I h >i rsd ay r r 1 d ay . 2.; • d S a ■: 2 ;r u - j , An t 
Arbo r has b a en 0 o = 1. a v.i t c ; ir\ c e 1 c * a > -• 

cation and rhe &v at ;. aba i : cy w t enougn tAmping 
area (exact loc.av.cas to be urr ounc^d : at s- r . ; tv- 
host representative!; from - he j 00 :sc .:o to-amur 1 
cations expect ea to appear Or nor *d.. ^ni-rgei 
are local entertainment and a togeth:* i wa ■ o.t 
xnunity. While it is inevitable cha: -ome 
be dragged wicn r.h is choxcs it yhcuic be uw je :: 
stood that ocher sngges riem 70 .0 Cclorr.dc 
Venus ., etc,. J ba*/e >:e;no:o.ed xond dreams Ann \.:be; 
seems real. 

Members or the UFS zreenig c c-xmx coee we.r- 
contacted about their feelings,, inc .ceouu? were, 
Jeff Shero A Rat. OK ( 2 1 trough ww .d p/eicx 
summer; > John Wi j cock Giber Scenes ranA* :u" . 
Art Kunk in . LA Rrvep Leys/ :<v Rfd berk Smi a 
Ryan, George Cavaiienu CNS y. i.m that .he 
collective would meet tfxop^jcui.iv 1 dA'-is.vt 
is printed as an editor s note; (fcdi:c-i ?. nc ;e 

Yep, we met Sou) ‘is OK bn: ag/e -:• with J -> f f about 
date v ] Abe Peck Seed - inr-t igavs* i 0. Ann A*, 
bor, 

A shit load of phone cal it uto couni/v 

resulted m favorable ;*esp om -•**• i.-om Cticaga 
Kaleidoscope and EvO. Vhe rest c t you .ironic sr 
in your offices mere often 

Hacmg bull do led tom? re -puntc our or the 
great j.nerr.ia.-. trench, c he next tup w. rhe e : 
tab lish. 1 ng of j. tecta <: i , e agenda fw,.:h c 1 \\w 
preceding new*, oontc rentes hti/e hub g, U'L. 
associated with them. ?c w * : o*. a l • j c . to . 

too spac.y Iowa Cx v/ • no: im.jgh stru-A-w not 
enough politic: r ? Ma d 1 r on r v: o b< • ■: \n g J «.c:. ■ . a t r .? 

by Newsreel 1 no r h e r wc r d •• •; 00 p •. t Ju . > u t 1 k f? 

politics mu 1 ci : :r*e d 1 a . c 0 } r. u v s ^ a * < .■ c r t : 0. i n 
ocher words, you can pie.v.e ccrce of tne peep! c- 
some of the time,, in an effort 10 mute as few 
enemies as possible av,.d yud g.c yc-methicg 
done, the following is piopo.ed 
DAY 1 Ti ill RS DA > 

Helios seeing e-f : iecp:.r-g Jo - . ! >h . h 

everyone sheu- d bwng *;ar»g *:vn i.cn .s ) - c . 

noon dis cue s j c:j/ bu 1. x : > on MEAN^ Oi 
PR 0 DUC 1 ION ) ay Du" ul. * v spy c a ' .riiti ^ /k 
stripping negu.i v'f! i Scb^la Sa'„d pew t..':g 
t e chn 1 q ue s . off sc* •: h - .* 1 J* • ? 0 c i.w- > s r c p ^.b ; > w 

tions toames & *..• rV'Cigl* 1 nr rw- ► jo. • 
Fabncaot EvO. MEAMS Ci cGwiiout ’ i./-’ 1 iU Vi him 
radios *c i un t c c : u m • j ■ 1 c- r r-: *. t e • >*- r v 


'Vo ;• L. .'.I. - . mi'’ .ii* 1 . r ,\.u. J appo a- 

v . p ibv’r ;vvw v • r A..; >c e:. t Please 

w. riwv.w .ovlvcv, .*■. wave: uiti L after the 

; v _ ( : w\; r « c. : : u - ■ . j.yn v- . s . • a k ah out 

■; r. »•, ,'p . Mr. . V r - [ ; 0 / '->v 'JO 1 r .'laJ 1 and 

■' • * o 

"'v j , r .v ) J ^ cv v-"'" Oj' 1 hr'ivel vi.d the 

ruv: • i : r n:b: ;ci.nteer or 

•; 1 ; t % '0»i’ ■ <. ;■• j. rlL ^ C r MAKi^o EUCK. 

. ;AAL - r r. ' - 1 •' •■ ^ d r.s 

n.r ; u V; K'- rtbrchw.: i c r, collection 

r,j. hi*. *io a .’.o' v.c ice ir rt-wfed etc 

;oht 5i:'.. * .j liar,'., it.'j Advertising,. 

}• - - 0 :.f. . ,-M ; 0 A- lO'.'Jl how to 

O c.d. ::f .a •' j • ' j.t ■; v.r c into the mdhi • 

ic::t-a.:i •/’.• th-.r;- o-'Ci-/i.,tg x~>& 1 age ‘••O/.r.e. how to 

he st ic nl. dr. we v.K.- te 1 rub . a RvVO-'J.! shjt 

• *rvd .. r* m.vr . 1 a ;.e-. ifui .ax/v on gn to g?-',e 

V])23S -S’v: ;v,r. f wu. M;k-^ vut:w.nu Conceit 

HalJ ? rodv-' •:. n.. i run r : I = d under 

t.hd; ^ ur ; uwh ;o;:V w .-ti i iv.wvr s and fucking 
: \ ihs 

DAf i.i. rRiIMy ih. iusy is the o>-.y when argu 

t-rnrs t <j ' n i r ..; s - i ■ the day' when we 

ge f in : o «. \v- or- *. f ..u: > pn 1 1 1 r ' a < th mgs 1st us hope 

f -vr vhe bes- JGMKE / 1 1 (ON ^ND CGOR.irRAi ION 

Pi Rcvscrf :.t of the v-vd ^i'.i t Mnd there and try 

X ^ d-iT iW: a 1 - ; : j-v s po ' ) b ) e ar eas 

•; f c x :. • . u s :> - n r - o w p up - : t in t h • 1 same city c an 

m •? k r t li e •: e »/ ■ lu-: : o \ f v. up ; u 1 r \ 1 5 m aV ng enough 

tc keep c i U ump j region a 1 organ at ions ; 

hepsfi. wl. :ic-.r the Cc ithern papers can 

re » a t e t he r c vpe r : ei- : e s U ; e ci non paper 

f . 3 . ; • r ; c - u . - p j ^ *. i C h 5 - V r al g h t V ( e 5 2 • 

1 . it .ng ducunv*nv a photo labs etc. film •- the 
:wl»' oi Mwws::c.4 s.t -on racpewdent group and as 
a part art;' comrade :t the u.g, press 

S;<r-ct v ' M). j. ^ era K-xr w.Jv. s :t pw q New 5 reei Radical 
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A i ■ ? ' > e t an,, e h ? r e t oj. i r.g c I fun f i a 1 i c 
w A?.. ng it u. iht mi *ve ctm;. to Saturday . Day 
I i ]> * j. * r : • r u v. - 1 l W' v. t ^ so .i i ■i-j.r'i t y and 

■civ- v.t/d- "o.’of 'u, w wo v ’ ,n. ' it most pro 

fro. .vi ci r j •. t * o r t i • 1 s 5 tho e. : v when we dxs- 
cust ,i diwi a,r nnui-As and oJuai ideology 
...ne ptrpjsrd jiuow:.' r - 'c h-: Jay v. 

I , B b r - A v : Of' N w Sr*i/r.w a menbt v of members 
or. ; ..AA v, t . i vp* wk :n iAoc ! v» -ho or they an 
r.io'v. ..Af 1 ■;■ t?- ..*nd r- »> pipe/:, .an help it. 

Uv »• vjv v j ) •••hen. A... • ./ .:»< i 3 need differences 

cx 4 ca.,n ’ tw :V-:;.-ng! u f e via^y o\ct 

fu - ; A i go ai synthesis . 

f.ntr :i :ow, p s vp.v: i--»o whispered about al 
VgcJ • he At-:t'.rungs ). n tnc-c i ?iO reed fox 

o* • j • :rk \r the - ?rd ar? j make it. 

,■ »:ot , r Hi',M ;gt c : r.» 6 -v oil of the 


iMCAf 0*- 
, W.w 


VI' JAUxii 


G-- ^.-u 


mo < v 


UPS: With UPS the shortcomings are mo’c pio- 
nounced than "allged." Torn Fore ado of Ijl^ ui ] ! 
talk about current functions. The i>ud> u M] then 
elect new representatives to the steering com- 
mittee, abolish the committee, or do uh.ac cr 
it sees fit. Some options arc: evorv paper to 
give $5 or $10/month to UPS to establish a hand 
of troubleshooters who move from papoi to paper 
and help out with problems, UPS hiring a law- 
yer to research problems about Chapter XI bank- 
ruptcy, obscenity, sales to minors, etc etc 
What we have to do is get to the roo; oi 
UPS’ role and function It seems that there is 
a definite need for an internal bodv, and it 
seems that LNS has enough to Jo without over- 
burdening themselves even further 

ORGANIZATION OF MILITANT PAPPUS- this was 
first suggested (to my knowledge' by Jeff Shc:o 
about four months ago While all the- papers 
have moved out politically since then. mmhc 
people may desire the estab lish^cnt of a bod> 
of papers which hew to a specific line oi have 
a more intense political foci than others Jett 
Shero or someone else from Rat will Diopetuily' 
be able to talk about this 

THE PAPER AS ART, THE PAPER AS RAID CAL 
MEDIUM--everyone can scream at each o r hci, .all 
each other "revisionists,” "t lower kids," 
PL’ers," "hippies," "left - liberal s , " "spaced- 
out freaks," "bourgeois individualists" and 
other choice epithets This will probably go 
into the evening and conclude the conference 
The only suggestion is that papers i is ten to 
Newsreel folk, who have made an effort to ruse 
politics with art 


CONCLUDING REMARKS: This is by no means an 
ego-trip for the Seed, Trans-Lo.o, UPS, LNM 
EVO, or anyone else Setting up this, thing 
will cost several hundred bucks and a lot of 


time- If you have any suggestions, write to 
Mike Abrahams, c/o the Seed, 2628 . dais ted, 
Chicago 60614 or call 929-0133 or 929-0134. 

(area code 312). [Or write to the RMRB, L J 
This thing is but a month away, so you should 
say whether you are into appearing a- soon as 
possible. If we know how many people arc ;onung, 
and what they want to do, we can p'an an out-cf- 
sight get-together A final note: Ihis conference 
is 10 days before the Black Panther Party's Rev- 
olutionary Conference in Berkeley Die two should 

not conflict -- SI GNED Abe Peck IP'S Seed 

NOTE NOTE NOTE NOTE: THE CONFERENCE M DEM x:n : L v 


ON. Call or write the Ann Arbor Argus, seating 
whether or not you're coming, how m an; if > ou 
can bring food, etc ) Address: Ann AM i Aigu-, 
807 South State Street, Ann A;boi : M:M 48104 
Phone 313-665-0606 „ 


N . \ ! ; . ; \ ( l DOWN MAILER 

lEditor;s Noe: I vs reporters have recently tried 
l n vain i'. .i-iMi;:*' an interview with Norman Mailer. 
Shortly .iidr* th<* incidents described in Mark Fein- 
sicin's ' J f - 3 : , two German journalists 

(Stephen Aimi and Simone BergmannJ had the fol- 
lowing e uc i c with Mailer.J 

MW \U':> -INN - - At a block party at night 
on ID Uli St ; Munnat tan's upper west side. Mail- 

er i s speaking \ i ■■"i\ a platform, glaring flood- 
1 1 gli t ^ ;>a i i Mi on h i - face.' 

"U( ■ a; vn't mdi.ng politics, we're making 
hist i ) i y o; ? to the two hundred party 

goeis, a 1 i,;i ■ 1 . ( ! Mu dents. 

m •_ pia. Konkret magazine, a radical 

weekly - neJiao Mke Ramparts, pushe6 through to 
Ma i : o ; a !k l c j ; - down from his platform, "Mr. 
Mailer, Mm a Get man journalist and would like to 
talk a 1 : t ’ D t ; r h you.. " 

"Co to- i!',. ampul gn headquarters." Mailer 
pushes on Simone Be/gmann stepped next to him 
and s ^ \ d she- was from Stem, a liberal German 
equivalent M 1. . r r Magazine. "I'm not running 

m Germany. Mm r’-ri iung m N f." Mailer disappears. 

* » * * 

The ne.xt morning Mailer holds a press con- 
lereP'-i so::;'- an. ask- him if his program would 
cu:b huge i ■ ■ po ■ . : ; ons like Con Edison, which 
bilks the pub ; • . rinanoally and is responsible 
foi mu h oi New toik's ait. pollution Mailer 
says he isn't L n t c : ■; -ted m changing any thing 
m rr,c fundamental property system of the city. 

Stephen \usi asks him, "In your last books 
you cvprcss > mp-.. t h.v with the new American Left, 
like .n Aim; v f i lie Night , the style and aim,." 

VuMei- "ca'a got to be more specific 
tli an ‘hat Ue'jt ,n a city where journalism 
is p:ctound:\ i . ; e s noim i b ic and you come in 
1 1 -'in Ccii:, M> k me an irresponsible question 

II e l i: a t 


END OF SPECIAL RADICAL BULL El IN BOARD 1 N ; ; oE 
FANTASTIC SUPPLEMENT TO LAD: SB HUM! m \i-l\s 


-30- 

********■+*****+•-*.»*»•»*:,.-.*•„.... 

THAT'S A GOOD QUFSI IO\ ] 

What interests me is how a . u\ aalu haw ai 

on a policeman's uniform and >r : ! ) 1 ike !n 

me, yet have the power to h.r ; ic on -e u 

head when he felt like it f|t 

; J d D o t 

--Arthur Dunmeyei , liaiJem Am: mu* 

LI BE RAMON' News " T . m ."J" 


K I' 1 ' ON 

.i mim.un people ol this country are 
- ■ • m their master. Our laws 
- • 1 - .M« m whic h clothes rascals 

' ' '* '• i • • We will stand by 
■ 1 : > our ti resides by force if 

1 ! ‘ • a ] 1 ' ‘ arc at bay, let the bloodhound 

• k o -MM-C us thus far beware. 

'Niix, Kansas agitator, 1890 
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FROM A HISTORY BOOK 


l , Alexander > the irresistible > conquered Babylon 
swept through Persia and into India 
to become master of civilizations 
older than his own • 

At the head of his armies 
he returned by land to Babylon 
where he sickened and died . 

He died of malaria . 

(The mosquito was king of Babylonia 
and symbol of Nergal ^ the chief God.) 

2 * First and Second Punic Wars: 

The people of Carthage were sailors 
until Rome beat them in war 
and took away the sea . 

Third Punic War: 

The people of Carthage became farmers . 

When a trivial > local quarrel developed 
between Carthage and Numidia ^ 

Rome sent a commission to mediate ^ 
headed by Cato the Elder j 
who had retired from public life 
to farm with his own hands 
(a famous example of disinterest ) . 

But Cato grew jealous in Carthage 3 
He said " Carthage must be destroyed . " 

And back in the Roman Senate 
he waved a bunch of figs around 
to dramatize the threat of competition 
from these farmers . 

When the Roman legions attacked Carthage 

mothers in the Temple of Eshrnun 

flung their children over the parapets 

into the blazing city 

and then perished themselves . 

The Romans looted the great granary • 

They poured salt on the fertile soil 

and then drove a plow through the ruins 

as if to prove 

those who live by the plow 

must perish by the plow . 

— Fred Gardner 

Liberation News Service 
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STRUGGLE IN TENNESSEE CONTINUES 
LIBERATION News Servi ce/ Southern Patriot 

CL ARKS V I LLL , Tenn . (LNS) -- A struggle between 
management and labor of the Frosty Morn meat pack- 
ing plant here has entered its second year, with no 
sign of slackening 

The Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen (AFL-CIO), which represents the striking 
workers, has chosen the fight as the focus of 
its struggle to organize Southern woikers, 

Lorenz Neuhoff, who owns seven other plants 
across the southeast and employs almost 3,000 
workers, has his own reasons for standing firm. 

The strike has spread to two other Neuhoff 
piants--in Montgomery, Ala. and Quincy, Fla. -- 

where workers walked out to protest unfair labor 
practices The international union has called a 
nationwide boycott of Neuhoff meats- - Frosty Morn, 
Vaileydale and Reelfoot, 

The Clarksville strikers feel that the str 
involves more than their town jobs and working 
conditions 

"If we lose this strike, the labor movement 
m the South is going to be set back 20 years," Bil 
Stanhili said "The big places like Swift, that 
could buy Neuhoff and put him in their pocket- - 
when their time comes to bargain, they’ll say; "If 
Neuhoff could beat his union, so can we." The 
same goes for other industries." 

One thing that has helped them stay out for 
more than a year is the financial support of 
the international At first, it averaged $5,000 
a week Now that half of the strikers have 
found at least part-time work, the international 
is giving about $1,000 a week to buy groceries, 
pay rent, help people meet their payments After 
a year on strike, the workers say, "no one has 
lost anything." 

Unity between black and white workers 
has been another source of strength. The majority 
of workers at Frosty Mom are white, but blacks 
have been involved in the union since the begin- 
ning, and most of them walked out and stayed 
out The local NAACP offered supprt and the 
strikers gladly accepted. 

Women- -many of whom do the same work as 


men, for less pay -- have been among the strong- 
est strikers. One woman is on the negotiating 
committee. She said the largest group which 
did not join the strike was those women who 
had good jobs by virtue of being girl friends 
of tiie supervisors. 

Early Struggles 

The strike came after 20 years of effort 
to organize the plant The company fought 
back with "bribery, threats, did everything 
they could think of," Howard Chester said. "I 
woikecl at this plant down here for 21 years. I 
started at 60 cents an hour and when we walked 
out, i was making $2 40. And every raise that 
1 got was due to union pressure. Every time 
the word "union" was circulated through the 
plant, they gave me a raise--a nickel at a 
time . " 

The Meat Cutters won an NLRB election in 
1964 and were certified as bargaining agents-- 
Neuhoff fought the decision up to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. In 1967, the 
high court ordered him to sit down and nego- 
tiate . 

1 "They sat down, but that’s all," Chester 
said "They wouldn’t negotiate. In most cases, 
they offered us less than we were getting." 

Last April, 219 workers walked out--white 
and black- -men and women. They left 12 people 
m the plant Almost all are still out. 

Demands 

Their demands include a wage increase. 

The highest-paid Frosty Mom worker earns $2.50 
an hour. Wage scales average $1.50 less than 
union salaries in Nashville, 50 miles away. The, 
workers asked for a $1,50 increase, which they 
were prepared to negotiate The company 
offered six cents, spread over a three year 
period (nothing the first year, nothing the 
second, six cents the third) and has refused to 
negotiate this. 

"We asked for dues check-off and union 
visitation m the plant," Chester said. "They 
flatly refused. We have no grievance pro- 
cedure. if you don’t like something, you can 
got our. We don't have the right to bid for jobs 

"Up until negotiations started, we just 
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about had a guaranteeed 40-hour work week In nego- 
tiations, they’ve offered us 24 guaranteed hours. 

’’They’ve flatly refused to allow us any senior- 
ity at all. We asked for a pension plan and they 
wouldn’t discuss it. They finally agreed to raise 
the hospitalization rate from $15 to $24 for a room 
and to give maternity leave--that ’ s the only change ” 

Clarksville is a strong union town. There are 
about 10,000 union members, out of a total popula- 
tion of 35,000, But local officials have lined up 
against the strike, 

’’The judges will hand down decisions against 
us when all the evidence points the other way,” one 
man said. ’’They’ll arrest people and fine them be- 
fore they even hear the evidence." 

’’The Police Department has a plain-clothes 
detective in the plant. He comes out every night 
and harasses the pickets " (There are only two pickets 
at each gate, because of an injunction . ) 

"Company salesmen go around to stores that are 
observing the boycott and tell them the strike is 
settled. And some of them fall for it ” 

But local support forced the company to import 
most of its strikebreakers from Kentucky. They couldn't 
find any scabs from Clarksvillethat would go down,” 

Working people and union sympathizers supported 
the Frosty Mom boycott, and in return the strikers 
have supported other local union struggles- They 
joined striking policemen and garment workers on 
their picket lines. 

The boycott spread from Clarksville to other 
cities. Most ASP and Kroger stroes and many other 
supermarkets have now refused to carry Neuhoff products 
The boycotft is estimated to have cut sales by 50 
per cent, yet Neuhoff continues to operate -and re- 
fuses to bargain. 

"Government contracts-- that ’ s what they’re 
surviving on, ” one man explained "They’ve vio- 
lated every labor law on the books, but the govern- 
ment keeps on buying. It sounds screwy, but that's 
how it is," 
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IN FAVOR OF AGITATION AND hREEDOM 
"Those who profess to favor freedom and yet de- 
precate agitation, are men who want ram without 
thunder and lightning. They want the ocean 
without the roar of its many waters 

-Frederick Douglass 


CONGRESS INVESTIGATING SDS 
by Bill Blum 
LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D-C. (LNS) ~ The name has been 
changed, to protect the guilty, but the show 
is the same. The House Committee on Internal 
Security, formerly the House Committee of Un- 
American Activities (HUAC), put on its annual 
study in irrelevancy this week in Washington. 

On June 3, the committee opened hearings on 
campus rebellions in general and SDS in par- 
ticular. No organized protest took place. The 
show lacked the usual outbursts from witness 
and audience, due to the fact that only "friend- 
ly" witnesses were heard. Among them were the 
following: 

Bradshaw Mallard, a Gainesville. Fla. 
policeman, who posed as a student attending ft 
rally on the campus of the University of Flor- 
idea in May of this year. Mallard testified 
that the featured speaker, Mike Klonsky, na- 
tional secretary of SDS, publicly identified 
himself as a "communist.” Mallard added that 
when a female member of SDS on campus became 
suspicious of his taking pictures, she told 
him. "I’m going to kick your balls up your 
ass," (And that’s going to be in the official 
transcript, unless they chicken out.) 

Anthony Ripley, a New York Times reporter 
working out of the Times Detroit bureau, had 
covered the SDS convention at East Lansing, Mich, 
m June 1968, and in one of his articles had 
written that Bernardme Dohm, inter-organization 
al secretary of SDS, had publicly identified 
herself as a "revolutionary communist," 

It appeared that the main reason for the 
committee’s subpoenaing of Ripley and Mallard 
was to have people under oath swear to these 
public admissions by SDSers of that most 
heinous of creeds. 

After decades of hushed-up Fifth Amend- 
ment type old leftists, the spectacle of po- 
litical activists publicly admitting that 
they are communists are too juicy for the com- 
mittee not to exploit. 

Ripley, however, was somewhat reluctant 
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to appear He stated that it's tough for an 
establishment reporter to gain the confidence 
of !, disaffected youth"--and now he felt it 
will be virtually impossible for him. But 
he did not refuse to answer or attempt to 
avoid any questions. He frequently volunteered 
information. Instead of giving a simple yes or 
no answer to questions, Ripley often chose to 
elaborate , 

A few students and administrators of 
Georgetown University also appeared, chiefly to 
comment on the circumstances surrounding the 
disturbance at that Jesuit school in March when 
San Francisco Mayor Joseph Alioto was prevented 

from speaking. The committee members also 
questioned the Georgetown people considerably 
on student unrest in general. It was plain that 
the congressmen, like most Americans are very 
confused about what is going on on campuses. 

They repeatedly asked questions about organi- 
zation and finances . 

With one exception.. ^ 

the responses from/^ 6 Geor S etown witnesses 
rarely rose above the cliche level: "It's only a 

tiny minority,” 'disturbance for the sake of 
disturbance," tit's the thing to do." They 
also read the names of Georgetown SDS members into 
the record on several occasions. 

When Timesman Ripley was asked to summarize 
some of the ideas presented at the SDS con- 
vention he had covered, he said that he was 
unable to do so because the rhetoric was so 
thick that his mind was spinning in confusion 
most of the time. 

The most substantive remarks heard during 
the hearings were excerpts from various SDS 
publications, read into the official record by 
witnesses or committee counsel. There was also 
a showing in the hearing room of a film which had 
been shown at Georgetown University during a sit- 
in. It was the San Francisco Newsreel on the 
Black Panthers, in which Huey Newton and Eldridge 
Cleaver appear. 

One can only begin to guess what passed 
through the minds of the conservative congress- 
men as they viewed the film. And one wonders how 
they obtained the film in the first place, 

LIBERATION News Service (_ // 1 7f) J 


After the film was shown, committee chair- 
man Richard Ichord (D.-Mo.) displayed a copy 
of the Newsreel catalog and read a number of 
titles and summaries of films, expressing 
wonder at the extent of the New Left's cinema- 
tic repertoire. 
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SCREWING THE ESKIMOS: 

FUN AND GAMES ON THE KUSKOKWIN RIVER 
by the Alaska Free Press 

ANCHORAGE, Alaska (LNSJ -- The Alaska Board 
of Fish and Games has finally proven beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that they are a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Washington-based fish pro- 
cessors. This fact was inherent in their recent 
decision to, in effect, put the Kuskokwim Native 
Fishermen's Co-op out of business if they choose 
to sell their catch to the higher-paying Japanese 
firm, Mitsubishi International, 

The Board, of course, can always plead that 
they were merely following the example of that 
great protector of the poor, benighted aborigine, 
Interior Secretary Wally J, Hickel, former gov- 
ernor of Alaska. It was under Jolly Wally's re- 
gime that White Supremacy in the matter of fish 
buying became the law of the land. 

The trouble began in 1968, shortly after a 
group of Eskimos along the Kuskokwim River in 
south central Alaska--a grim and barren stretch 
of tundra where poverty often outdoes the big- 
city ghetto variety in its wretchedness--banded 
together in a fishermen's cooperative. Prior to 
this, the average fisherman's cash income had 
been about $500 a year. Even supplemented with 
welfare programs, this was barely at subsistence 
level for that portion of Alaska. 

Money was raised for a cold storage plant* 
Seattle fish processors came to buy the catch and 
the venture was successful- -until the plant burned 
down . 

There was neither time nor money to build a 
new plant for the 1968 season. Without it, they 
were out of business. Alaska Legal Services, a 
group of lawyers financed by 0E0 funds and the 
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deals with the Japanese -- or with any other 
foreign outfits -- to send freezers into their 
areas.'"' lie asked 

I he apparent answer to McBride's worries 
is that the Alaska Board of Fish and Game will 
stop the Natives from making deals with anyone 
not 01 the White Man's choosing. The Board 
stated that it will close down the fishing 
season if- any foreign freezer ships enter the 
kuskoku ) m Riv/er The showdown should come 
soon, as the i isiiir.g coops may try to work out 
a deal With the Japanese firm, 
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[Pie^c insert the following paragraph 
in Bill Blum's story on the House 
hearings on SDS This paragraph goes 
on Page 13, after the paragraph which 
opens "With one exception , . " and ends 
with " the record on several occasions,"] 

the one exception was a Georgetown student 
who testified that although he regarded himself 
as a moderate, some of the disruptive actions 
ot SDS had forced him and others to think about 
and be Lome more concerned with the ills of 
American sociec), to re evaluate American society. 
M though the conclusion he drew from his re- 
evaiuution was "liberal," this testimony from a 
handpicked "friendly" witness caused consternation 
among oorne of the committee members. When the 
student mentioned that a long talk he had had with 
an SDS member had also forced him to reconsider 
ceit.cLin beliefs, he was asked whether he accepted 
cverythi rite tn.it SDS told him. He replied that 
lie didn't, but neither did he accept everything 
r hi.: \ c i .iiTieii t l o j d h i m Rep Edwards ( D . - La , ) 

cas i;k < v c d Tj >..»>. " i * m surprised that a radical 

rid vjlJu get through to you- I'm really 
ci i at * * i bed j'n really surprised," 

(liiis is followed with the paragraph 
mat begins "When Times man Ripley 
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IN VIETNAM OR xN THE ILS , 

THE OPPRESSION OF WOMEN IS REAL 

By Hugo Hill 
L I BE RaT 1 ON New s Service 

SAiGON (LNS) -- In the United States, men 
handle the mcne/ and give allowances to thex: 
wives The reascn for that arrangement is clear. 
Men are I evei -headed and responsible, while 
women are fnghty and tiivolous, it a woman got 
hold of her husband s weekly 5 Sac..) she would 
spend it ail on clothts and jewelry, and the 
car payments would net be met 

In Vietnam ; women handle the money and give 
allowances to their husbands But it‘s not be- 
cause the women are responsible and the men 
frivolous- Rather the Vietnamese say that men 
are occupied with grand and weighty matters and 
cannot stoop to such trivial concerns as the 
family budget . Women, small-minded creatures 
that they are, naturally cannot see beyond the 
household, so it's best that they take care of 
its financing,- A man ' s concern is with the world, 
a woman's world is the home. 

In one society women play a certain role be- 
cause they are naturally inferior, In another 
society they play the opposite role, also be- 
cause they are naturally inferior: 

When I explained tha American custom to a 
Vietnamese woman, she expressed amazement and 
asked, "Don't American women look down on the 
men for worrying about such a petty thing as the 
family budget? How could a woman have any 
respect tor a husband like that?" 

-30- 
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QUOTATION FOR OUR TIMES 
If particular care and attention are not 
paid to the ladies we are determined to foment 
a rebellion and will not held ourselves bound 
to obey any laws m which we have no voice or 
representation .. 

"■ Abigail Adams to husband John, 1776 
PLEASE PAY yOUR JUNE BILL 


[Note to editors. The following short items 
come to LNS courtesy ol Harry Ring ] 

THE BUBBLE KING 

NEW iORK (LNS; - Dr Aristide V Grosse, 
the scientist who insists you can best disperse 
r voters by lmersmg them m plastic bubbles, 
was the subject of a feature piece m the May 
Wall Street Journal The man’s "no nut," 
the paper assured, pointing out he worked on 
the Manhattan P/Ojea which developed the 
b omb , 

There is, however, an admitted flaw in 
the bubble project ± ike how do you get rid of 
them? Doc Grosse says you can puncture them 
with your finger, but after a few jabs your 
finger gets so slippery it slips off the re- 
maining bubbles He thinks a rake -like device 
on a truck wouid do the trick. 

Perhaps as further evidence that Dr, 

Grosse is "no nut," the WSJ reported that he 
"is trying to interest the government in a 
plan to surround pacified South Vietnamese 
hamlets with bubble barricades, with hidden e 
entrances for friendly forces and villagers 

TOO CLOSE FOR COMFORT 

The Berkeley Board of Education opened 
its doors to high school students who got 
tired of dodging buckshot and tear gas in 
the occupied area of the city where their 
school is located t "Later a Board of Education 
spokesman said. "It's been quite an experience 
for our people [the administrators] to o 0 
Some of them have never been that close to 
children before." (LNS) 

x * *- 

KNOWS HIS PLACE 

Gov Ronald Reagan of California told a 
student delegation: "I would be happy to 

meet on any campus with any group at any time. 
But at the moment you know and I could 
precipitate a not simply by showing up," (LNS) 

* * * 

[More shorts toilow on next page] 
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GOD * S UTILE ACREAGE 

A damage suit against Cod was tiled by an 
Oakland, Caul. , woman whose home was struck by 
lightning. Noting that lie is responsible for the 
maintenance and orderly operation of the uni- 
verse. the suit alleged that I le ^ m a "careless 
and negligent manner. , .caused lightning to 
strike the plaintiff's home," doing damage to 
her home and nerves . 

Her attorney said he would seek to collect 
damages by attaching an Arizona ranch that folk- 
singer Lou Gotti. i eb recently deeded tc the 
deity because local authorities were giving 
him a hard time about his alleged hippy friends. 

C LNS ) 

* r * 

CIA GADGETRY 

NEW YORK (LNS) - To assure it will recruit 
high types, the CIA offers "low pay and high 
motivation," the New York Times was advised Also, 
the spooks get to play with gadgets r Like a 
match-box-size device that vibrates noiselessly 
m the agent’s packet when they want him to phone 
the office. 

It would be embarrassing, a "source" ex- 
plained about the Silent shaker, "for a top CIA 
official at church, or a party, if he suddenly 
began beeping." But what if he’s m the position 
that agents have occasionally found themselves, 
that is, with their pants down? 

PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 

A study showed that the widely used powdered 
vegetable cul substitutes fox' whipped and coffee 
cream have a higher level of cholesterol - inducing 
fats than the dairy cream they replace. One 
company. ReJdi Whip, explained however that their 
product reduced choiestrol because it contains 
twice as much air as the cream that would be 
used in its place (LNS) 

LESSER EVIL? 

Proponents of the "lesser evU" thesis that 
there's enough difference between the two cap- 
italist parties to make one of them worth sup- 
porting now have a weighty argument. The Johnson 


administration had been considering a proposal 
to set a 30 percent limit on the fat content 
of hot dogs (presently, the casing’s the limit) 

Now the Nixon team is recommending that the pro- 
posed limit be upped to 33 percent (LNS) 

* * * 

IT MAKES SENSE 

"Tax Official Raises $6,000 foi Lindsay. 
Headline on page 1 of the May 29 New York Times . 
"Lindsay Points to Economic Gains --Headline on 
page 48 of the same issue. [LNS) 

■X X * 

IS COP’S HOUSE BAWDY? 

The Board of Selectmen of Middleton. Mass, 
voted regulations requiring that policemen on 
duty not be grouchy, keep their feet off desk 
tops and stay out of houses of ill repute. The 
chief of police was so shook up he immediately 
immediately went to court for a permanent in- 
junction, charging the new rules are "illegal, 
unconstitutional and unreasonable," He says there 
are no sporting houses m Middleton, The police 
station is in his house. (LNS) 

-30- 

IT'S NOT EASY 

WASHINGTON, D.C (LNS) -- President Nixon 
has proposed expenditures of about $1 billion 
to help feed the hungry people of America. But 
an analysis by a Bureau of the Budget task force 
estimates that an "adequate diet for the poor" 
would require $2,9 billion -- nearly three 
times the amount suggested by the president. 

-30- 
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NO MORE CHEAP LOANS 

ALBANY, NY (LNS) -- College students from 

New York State will no longer be able to obtain 

cheap student loans. Under new legislation, 

student loans, once suosidized so that students 

only had to pay 3 per cent annual interest, 

will now cost 7 per cent, the full rate usually 

charged by banks- biU. was passed by the 

state legislature on April 1 but virtually no 
one in the public knew anything about it until 
the New \ork Times: put 1 i shed a story about it 
on June 3. , A 
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FROM BERKELEY : 

LIFE WITH THE NATIONAL GUARD 
by Nancy Baron 
LIBERATION News Service 

BERKELEY, Calif. (LNS) -- The National 
Guard pulled out of Berkeley the morning of June 
3 at 6 o'clock. People’s Park, which they had 
occupied for over two weeks has been left to 
a handful of Burns Agency rent-a-cops, who 
wander forlornly about the perimeter of the 
fenced-in lot. 

What was it like to have the National 
Guard come to town? The Guard has been a 
regular summer visitor to America's ghettos, 
but Guardsmen and white students have just be- 
gun to make one another’s acquaint ence . Since 
America's ruling circles are opting for armed 
repression of the student movement, the ex- 
perience in Berkeley is especially useful - 

In the space of two weeks both guardsmen 
and the people of Berkeley went through a lot 
of changes. A good number of the men, it was 
quite clear, were our brothers--students and 
younger faculty from University of California 
campuses, San Francisco State and other nearby 
colleges. If they had had any control over 
their lives, they would have been out in the 
street with us fighting for the park. And, as 
we later found out, many brothers did not answer 
their phones or pleaded illness when they 
found out their unit was being called up and 
deployed in Berkeley. 

Sometimes these men took opportunities to 
show that they were on our side A group of 
guardsmen phoned the People’s Park headquarters 
at the Free Church one night to announce they 
were contributing all the money they made on 
active duty to the bail fund One man came all 
the way to my house to buy ’’Free the Park" but- 
tons to distribute to his comrades Ten guards- 
men announced in a group to their officers that 
they had friends in Berkeley and would refuse 
to shoot if the order were given They were put 
on permanent duty at the Berkeley Marina, two 
miles from campus, where they occupied them- 
selves sailing boats. 


Not all the Guard was so friendly. Except 
for the fact that almost all of them were white, 
the guardsmen were a real cross-section of 
American military-aged men. No one wants to 
be on active duty, but there were a good many 
of them who accepted with relish the task Gov- 
ernor Reagan had laid on them. In civilian 
life, many of these men own or work in small 
businesses; some are cops. 

These law and order freaks were just itch- 
ing for the chance to bust open a few heads. 

A friendly citizen who asked one of them what 
the patch on his uniform meant, got the answer: 
"That stands for how many hippies I've killed!” 
Someone else, after his attempts at fraterniz- 
tion, got a bayonet slash in his back. 

Most guardsmen fell uncomfortably some- 
where between the brothers and the law and 
order freaks. They were angry and confused by 
the whole situation, but they did not know 
where to direct their hostility. Were they to 
blame the street people or Ronald Reagan? the 
university or their officers? Mostly they just 
wanted to be left alone to live out their lives 
somewhere downstate from Berkeley, making pay- 
ments on the car and spending Sunday with the 
family , 

These civilians discovered to their cha- 
grin that their officers were gleefully play- 
ing war: reveille at dawn, marching in for- 
mation, guard duty in shifts, rations from tin 
plates . 

As the days dragged on m the fenced-in 
compound which had once been a park. Army life 
got to them more and mere. Like their less 
fortunate comrades on active duty, they found 
that the easiest way to cope with Army inhu- 
manity was drugs When a new unit was readied 
in the morning to relieve his troops in the 
park, men were popping bennies as they climbed 
into the trucks. Inside the Park stashes of 
marijuana were laid behind the trees. 

For these men who knew something was 
rotten, but didn’t know just what, fraterniza- 
tion had a real impact The word had gone out 
on the streets of Berkeley as soon as the Guard 
arrived that Guardsmen were not pigs- The y were 
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people very much like ourselves, and, like our- 
selves, victims of a system they could not 
control. So, from the first day, Berkeley people 
made a special effort to explain themselves and 
the Park to the troops. During the calm periods, 
you could see Guardsmen rapping with people on 
every street corner. Stacks of leaflets went 
under jackets to be passed out and read when 
the brass turned its back, 

The officers very quickly perceived that 
fraternization was taking a real toll on the 
morale of their troops. A standard pep talk 
was developed for officers to give to units ready 
to be trucked up for duty in the park. This 
spiel was recounted by one Guard as follows: 

,r Those hippie women up there are going to 
try to taunt you with their breasts. . -(cheer 
from the troops) .. .They ' re going to give you food, 
but don’t eat it because it's full of halluceno- 
genic drugs . . . (another cheer from the troops) , . . 
don’t accept any subversive literature either-., 
or flowers. Anyone who disobeys these orders 
will be subject to court martial . - fdead silence 
from the troops.)” 

But the desire to know and the spirit of 
the people was greater than army discipline. 

Reams of leaflets continued to disappear among 
the troops; guardsmen kept showing up at cen- 
ters of radical activities; V-signs kept flashing 
out of the troop transports. ' Our cause and our 
analysis were discussed and debated among the 
troops. Our feelings of love and our desire for 
community were recognized as real and legiti- 
mate by many who had never even thought about the 
possibility of such things in America- Calling 
out the Guard in Berkeley may have had effects 
Governor Reagan never dreamed of. Back at home, 
spending Sunday with the family and paying off 
the car, men may be thinking new and dangerous 
and beautiful thoughts - 
-30- 
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The wise fools who sit in the high places 
of justice fail to see that in revolutionary 
times vital issues are settled not by statutes, 
decrees and authorities but in spite of them. 

--Helen Keller, 1919 


PEOPLE PROTEST AT THE OPENING 
OP PANTHER 21 TRIAL 

NEW YORK (LNS ) -- The trial of the Panther 
21 started June 11 in New York It got underway 
just over two months since the 21 were rounded 
up in a pre-dawn raid by shotgun toting cops, 
and charged with an incredible plot to blow 
up Easter shoppers in Macy’s, cops in the station 
house, and azaleas m the local botanical gardens 
A demonstration and rally by some 350 
Panthers and supporters greeted court officials 
as they came to and left the courthouse at 
100 Center Street 

It will be some time before the actual 
business of the trial comes before the court -- 
the jury selection and hearing of testimony. 

First, a variety of pre-trial legal proceedings 
will be heard Among them are motions to suppres 
wiretapped ’’evidence,” a motion to dismiss the 
entire case because of prejudicial publicity -- 
the DA held a scare the press conference on TV 
about the bust before the ink on the warrants 
was dry 

Also to be considered are motions on the 
condition of the jailed Panthers, who are 
being held on $100,000 bail each, and a motion 
that the grand jury is prejudiced because the 
way it is chosen does not make it representative 
of the peers of the accused 

The early trial date, designed by the DA’s 
office to cramp the defense, brings the case to 
trial about half-a-year earlier than the 
average first degree murder indictment. 

Some samples of opening day courtroom dia- 
logue: Attorney Bill Kunstler: ”1 insist that 

these motions be heard on Friday” 

Judge Murtaugh; ’’Insist, or do you mean 
request?” 

Kunstler: ’’Request no, 1 mean Insist 

A lawyer can insist ” 

Judge. ”He can urge strongly ” 

Kunstler: ”0 K then, 1 urge strongly,” 

The audience laughs at the judge. 

-30- 
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PLEASANT DREAMS, JOHN AND YOkO 
by Paul, Susan, Dick and Tamar 
LIBERATION News Service 

MONTREAL (LNS) -- When John and ) oko tried 
to enter the United States a few weeks back, they 
were denied permission because John was an un- 
desireable alien--John had once been busted 
for having some marijuana around his house in 
England. Having been busted for dope makes you 
too undesireable to visit the United States un- 
like president Thieu of South Vietnam who enters 
our fair land on a red carpet, his hands drip- 
ping blood 

When John and Yoko were told they couldn't 
come into the States they side-tripped to the 
Bahamas where they promised a protest against 
the United States and war Like previous John/ 
yoko protests this one was to emanate from their 
hotel room— where they would remain m bed for 
ten days attempting to draw world-wide attention 
to their thoughts. 

Upon arriving in Freeport, the mam air- 
port for the British Bahamas, John ahd Yoko de- 
cided those once beautiful, now t ourist -infested 
islands wouldn't suit their high purpose The 
hotels in Freeport charge foreign tourists 
sucker prices and aren't accessible to the 
Americans invited to visit John S Yoko during 
their demonstration 

So Yoko and John caught the first flight 
out of Freeport headed for Montreal It was 
there, at the Queen Elizabeth II Hotel, that 
we planned to talk with them 

How? 

"We'll call them on the phone and tell 
them we're from Liberation News Service and 
we want to interview them for the underground 
press in the United States. We have a note 
for Yoko from John Wilcock saying we’re beauti- 
ful people they should talk to Wi i cock 
and Yoko are old friends " 

The idea of talking with super Beat le and 
his beloved got us all hyped up We decided Su- 
san would do the calling because ^>hc was best at 
talking to the bureaucrats we'd surely ha. e to 
go through to reach the dynamic duo 

LI BE RAT fOX News” ver v ice 7 » 1 “> } 


"Is this the Queen Elizabeth Hotel? Can I 
talk with John Lennon and Yoko Ono?" 

"You’ll have to talk with the person in 
room 1748 about that, and that line is busy." 

"Can I hold on until the line is free?" 

"All right, I'll keep ringing." 

Five minutes later the call went through. 

The guy who answered was one of those who serves 
as a buffer between famous people and the out- 
side world 

"Hello, can l talk w;rh John or Yoko?" 

"Who is this?" 

"My name is Susan Adelman and I'm from 
Liberation News Service m New York--we're the 
news service for the underground press in the 
States and we'd like to interview John and Yoko, 

If that isn't impressive enough for you, we also 
have a note for Yoko from John Wilcock," 

"Oh, John Wilcock, how is John?" 

"He's fine and he told us that John and Yoko 
would probably love to give us an interview for 
the underground press in the States." 

"Well if you have press credentials then 
you can come down to the hotel and probably 
get to see John and Yoko when they see the press." 

When Susan got off the phone and reported 
the above conversation to us, we freaked. The cat 
we spoke to didn't sound toe inviting- How the 
hell could he lump us in with the establishment 
media 7 Didn't he know what the underground media 
was ? 

We decided to go anyway and see what would 
happen We figured that as soon as we got to the 
hotel suite we'd be able to get past the jackass 
p.R man and arrange with the bed-m-ers to 
talk privately . 

As we walked, Dick asked what we wanted to 
talk w:. th John and * ok o about "Suppose we only 
get to ask three questions, what, are we going 
T o ask * " 

"We ' 1 1 ask them what they meant when they 
said they were pacifists and not revolutionaries, 
what they meant by *he line m the recording of 
'Revolution' about counting them out /m when 
you talk about destruction and what they think 
about the youth movement around the world 
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"What \Me reai.!> ought tc dc If 
have an informal bull sessvon .vhe.e we 'tan a)' 
talk freely and try to ge + them ■ *. ed ,n 
the radical movement " 

So we decided--we four new 'ej-.r rsd.c.'i 3 s or. 
varying experience as ci gar* : . e rs- -to attempt 
to organize John Lenn jn and v ukc One We sin- 
cerely thought an informal discus 3 '*. on w . th -ohn 
and Y ok o w ou id bn n g out t b e c 1 ~ .» e n e s 5 n ou 
collective thinking 

We get into the Queen E } i abeth 11c c e 4 and 
up to the seventeenth tlcor by waging a couple 
of New York City Ponce Fres. s Passes m r he 
faces of anybody who tiled to slop us. Our ap- 
pearance may have been shoddy but the power of 
a New York City Police Press Pass is awesome 
Like magic the doors opened and the guards 
moved aside 

On the seventeenth riocr we were a lntle 
bit turned about, by che constant chanting of 
Montreal’s Hare Krishnis.cs. The Montreal chapter 
of the Society for a Krishna Consent so ess was 
there in force banging then cymbals, bearing 
their drum and chanting their message over and 
over and over 

A security guard outside John and xoko’s 
section of the suite showed us to another room 
where we would meet their press aide. In this 
room were a group of kids questioning a me d - 
thirties, chain smoking, pseudo hip wiic was ob- 
viously the P R, mar). He was telling the curious 
about a typical day in the life of a Beatle It 
really wasn’t very exciting- -not at all 

The guy had a mouth and a lot of words came 
out of it, but there was no sou* behind it He 
sounded like he was describing the tricks a prize 
dog performs. John and Yoke were not portrayed 
as people bur as tamous personalities. 

After a while we told Mr. P.R. "hat we were 
from LNS and gate him T he note from rchn Wiicook. 
So impressed was he by our fancy credentials that 
we went right into the bed-in-c/:- and arranged 
for the group cf us to go in. 

After getting final j.n - 10 «■ 1 .. on > 1 r.vm Mr. 

P.R ("When you get into their room move quiet jy 
and sit down promptly"' we rcc.ed ».n r. the "pres- 
ence,” a four- roo m suite <J,e at <• d w.th • oft -o-.e " 
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catered food 1 lie • c tiv'y -ere, looking very hu- 
man. livcepf for Ins long hair and beard John 
could have been your father, lie was wearing those 
off -white p jlti 5 1 1 .. pc-d pajamas that your father 
nught wear. leu knew the kind we mean--big, 
bagg> , coinfort ab 1 e pajamas that make you look 
l.ke a tooth paste commercial toko was wearing 
a sample white nightgown and beads 

Around the bed were set up movie cameras 
wh .. ch we : ater learned were hired by John and 
Voko to .record their protest The sound man for 
the moi'ie company brought A n a long-poled micro- 
phone "Look John," cried Nyokc, Yoko’s 5 -year- 
c i d daughter, "It. looks like a fishing rod." 

"yeah, he’s going to fish for some words," 
responded John 

We sat around their bed like children visit- 
ing their grandparents on a Sunday morning. John 
wanted to talk about Berkeley and we were off... 

JOHN: You’re playing the establishment game. 
And if you play their game they’ll win. They know 
hew to play better than you- Stay at home or pro- 
test m bed - Sit down rathe" than march--marching 
is for y gui father these days it’s different-- 
you’ve got to get new ways of doing it. We’re the 
hip ones--we are the aware ones. And if we can’t 
sell peace the way they sell soap, well, we’re 
nowhere . 

LNS: That assumes that we’re selling peace 
the way they sell soap. The people in Berkeley want 
a place where they can play--where kids can play. 
Aren’t you playing the establishment’s game if you 
let them move you every time! 

JOHN* Well, take when you’re sitting on the 

beach and you don’t knew how to swim A lot 

of people are apathetic, they sit on the beach 
and say, "The water's too deep; there's too much 
current, too many sharks" and they spend their 
whole lives doin' that. The militants dive in 
and drown The peaceniks tried the peaceful way 
in Berkeley and the,, got in the water and swam, 
wh .1 ch was gcod . Bu r they happened to jump in 
where the-e was a big current, and some of them 
drowned. And when you do tnat at any seaside, 
you put up a notice that says "DANGER- - DON ' T 
MwM,” and y jo mo .*e down the beach. Or you get 
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Or you get back on the beach and figure out how 
you can swim under those circumstances without 
drowning, but you don't go back into the same 
water. That’s what's happening in Berkeley 

Look, you've got two years to give out prop- 
aganda before the next election and if all those 
minds are working but can't get ad ot that guy 
in two years --then leave and let the guy go ern 
nothing. O.k It sounds hard to just move, mi- 
grate, but people have been doing it for millions 
of years. We're all convinced that we h<ue to 
stay in these little ooxes that the establishment 


change the world. It's the stupidity of the 
world you’re fighting against. How do you fight 
stupid’ tv ' iou just have to break the stupidity 
and get the intelligence out of it 

UN BLACK Pi dll’ LL AND STARVATION 

YOU): 'I key have to help themselves too. 

L.v; : Ida they are helping themselves And 
they don't want to- some of them can't--move. 

YOKO: Why can't th^y move- liven if it's a 
ghetto, like a Jewish ghettc , you can escape. There 
are ways of escaping 

LNS: But racism exists everywhere. 


has given us to live m , but we don't need de- 
grees and you don't need boxes, not the boxes they 
give you--move on, rather than die Just move a 
couple of hundred yards down the road and plan out 
the next campaign. Don't keep banging your head 
against the wall Not in the same spot Move on 


YUkO: Don't say racism exists i hat's your 
responsibility You become a travelling salesman 
like Jesus Christ was walking everywhere m his 
town , You me e from civ 1 place to another and go 
on singing your song. 

LNS’ Aren't there times when we should stay 
where we are" 


LNS: What happens when there's no more boxes.' 

JOHN: What do you mean no more boxes' 7 No more 
houses? 

LNS: No more places to go 

JOHN: By that time you will have had time 
to figure out what to do- -you've got tc turn on the 
housewives 

YOKO: What does a salesman do ? A salesman 


JOHN: If you want to get killed Jump in the 
water where you jus* got k 1 1 led--where your bro- 
ther lust got killed 

LNS: People get killed by more than gunshots. 
People get killed by other things. 

YOKO: Like what ' 

LNS: Like starving for instance 

iOKO : Nobody is starring- 


goes to eighty houses and maybe gets eight people 
or five people on his side and thut'^ how they sell 
You're not going to succeed e ery time you knock 


LNS: Oh, but they are 


iOKO: If they are starving they should move. 
That's t he worst crime m the world You know why 
on the door-- -You haven't tried it enough- -the they don’t move- it's because of the same idea that 

l ha we to carry my own name because a name is im- 

thing is that: say you moved a hundred times, you portant) , have , 0 5e in my country because it's 

know what's going to happen 7 While you're moving like my country. 1 have to be in my town because it s 

my town. It's a consent * on 11 you tell people 
that the whole world i :• yours and everywhere you 
go is your heme and th^n if that consciousness 
develops everyone u going to start moving. 

Take if the Indian-- are starving, the only reason 
they're starving is dmt They don't even dream of 
mo v i n g from w h e re i h e y a i e 


But 


that maybe you'll come back to the same place 
the same place is no more the same place, the 
times changed; and meanwhile, while you're moving 
you’re working on things. So that everywhere m 
the world as you go through, you are reaving your 
footsteps, you are leaving your, thoughts and vi- 
brations, hopefully, and so the more you mo-e the 
whole world is going to change Move mere, man, you 
know . 

LNS: How does that relate to "Get Back to 
Where You Once Belonged"" 

JOHN: You’re taking it too literally liaison, 
Arizona, is anywhere you want to go 

YOKO: Lverywhere is somewhere You eouiu. 
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Jn ! lu. Re-/ 1 • u r ..ell Seng on the album you 
i you’ic fa^K.'ig abou f destruction, don't 
you know r. hat you can vOun r me out --in - 

JOHN : lhat's because I'm human and I have 
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then I’d got positive about it. Well, i mean 1 
still have doubt like everybody else. I’m no 
saint and I'm no martyr .And l have the same 
fears and emotions that everyone else lias I’m 
just trying to think positive about it. And do 
positive things. Otherwise it will happen, it 
will be 1984 1 f we don't do the other. There’s 
no such thing as stay and fight 

LNS: Is there anything in the world that 
you could imagine you would stand and fight for' 
Anything so awful you would have to fight against 
it? 

JOHN: Yes 

YOKO: Were fighting in our own way, that 
is, we’re 5. gating to destroy hypociisy and vio- 
lence and hatred and things like that But this 
is the way we fight We keep moving and just com- 
municate m ideas and concepts and try to change 
people's minds instead of a physical situation 
A physical situation is when you ha^e to stay 
and fight physically and we don't want to do 
that. So we just keep on changing our place--nothmg 
bad about it. It's just your pride or whatever 
it is that makes you stick it out, and that kind 
of pride is a waste We don’t have any such pride, 
Just keep on moving and while we move we drop our 
concepts and ideas to people and communicate 
and that way gradually the world wil) get turned on 

JOHN: When I was an unknown Beatle 1 still 
was on the road 

YOKO: We're a gypsy family I was a gypsy 
before I met John and he was a gypsy too- And we 
met, and now we’re a gypsy family May 1 tell you 
something, that m five years time, m ten years, 

I don’t know, but m the near future people will 
be so self-secure about themselves that they won't 
need a government, they won’t need any money to 
communicate. Money and governments and banks 
will go. That's my dream We're not it, you 
are it, everybody is it, and everybody is an 
infinite universe Leaders are just father figures. 

JOHN: Who told you you weren’t an artist? 

All kids paint and draw, and write poetry, and they 
don't need a leader They just have somebody 
there to watch that they don't fall O' e.t in the 
trash basket. So all of a sudden we’ve got art 
teachers and some of us are told you can't paint, 
you can’t draw, you can’t write poetry. Bu^ they 
can do all that And it’s the same with the world 
government telling you you can’t do t hi-, we need 
to do it for you you don’t need it You’re all 
natural born leaders. Who told you you weren’t 
artists 0 Before I met Yoko, she just wandered 
around, renting things I’ve still got the working 
class hang-up, I’m trying to get rid ct :t, of 
possession I fugure that she’s the dough* cr of 
a banker and she’s gi-en it all up, she knew what 
it was all about She- just turned up when we got 
together with a few rags, and just Jolt anything 
she had--half her gear is in New ) o • k She ne.c-/. 
possessed anything I’ve -till got the hang- up 


that "This is my pillow and that’s your 
pillow and it’s a hard fight, but I’m winning." 

Show me any violent revolution that worked 
before. You had revolutions in Moscow and in 
Franco. They won and they took over and look 
where they ’ re at now. liveryone wants to put 
hope in Cuba, but how long has it been going-- 
10 years -- I wish it well 

-30- 
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JAPAN SEEKS LAW ’ N ORDER 

TOJ l LNS j -- Japanese lawmakers are 
seeking a way to combat the student insur- 
rection which has virtually paralyzed higher 
education m Japan 

The Japanese Parliament, meeting in ex- 
traordinary session, is writing university 
reform laws, in the hopes that such laws will 
satisfy the student militants. 

However, since the primary issues include 
the struggle against US. imper ialism--es- 
peciaJly the continued US occupation of Okin- 
awa, and the Japanese-U.S security treaty--it 
is unlikely that the militant Japanese student 
movement will be silenced by any parliamentary 
act ic-n , 

A study submitted last month by the 
Education Ministry showed that 46 colleges and 
universities have been put out of commission 
by strike- or other demonstrations- The report 
said that 27, 7 08 freshmen scheduled to start 
classes m April were p r evented from attending 
school 

-30- 

STRIKERS SUPPORT 
AUSTRALIAN RED 

CANBERRA, Australia i. LNS y -- Nearly a 
million Australian tiade unionists went out on 
strike recently to support Clarrie O’Shea, the 
63- yea i -old secretary of the Melbourne tramway 
workers’ union. O’Shea, who is vice-president 
of the Communis r Party of Australia (a Maoist 
group,, had been jailed after he refused to ap- 
pear m court to answer questions about his 
union’s activities -30- 
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Lvc 3 &zt Tdalkdy dounyyy 

Lit S' yet ZiTalUuvj *vuj couAvtry, J/n Ccrt\<yy 'tVcdu tf ’* 1 ' ' 

D toilL yo doum *to *che dtjths tdur? you tdl me . 

3 iv-ill drLk/ yaormosC £Lc£&r~ suy- 
3 lv'lIL stny siyhcCss sc you /may h*0£ yf^' 

J) welt- 'VeiceUsS so you, ovuty S’ cny - 

3 Mjoudd dig ■CoyjtA'g you krfe 

So your J'Lmlny, (numn, Jace /vMjht hift on ?lu dmyyjt- 

SiTtry y^£our&r~ £otk yfyy £anes. 

3C mas? this tmy y udityrttadhy - 

3 #np vu&yy yyyy-Ly youor Czars arou+u£ 
tOour 3 wart? to cValA nfitd yy*u y /made LydC niyy S^rukt, 

SicU iy side mxtu you uu aM yaut Tsxrrd? ■ 3nr 3 am, a ma^u 
oj the yeoyLj dorn t*u Ocdshzr } while the world uwj -ur&cchdnj* 

0 my country, 

'Chest colonels Wiwatwy cm yjou*~ M)a Us, 
art must -tea? -diem, <?rcr dy the ro& ts 
and homy them, mu a- trzz ysrrcJdy de-uy 
violefCC nutd- du -^dry dy dche ycayde . 

Lhrr this 3 a *k dat u)e ita/Jk yyedur. CCHurays 
uodcfu- tkg peasants hu xAzydoldd 
and the idordi&rs +n~ jhodrry , 

/ u!)hoei)&r~ has tde k&vrrr to dcOe yyotu- 

Lets yit u) a CJitsy my country, D'nu camdty uJctfu 

- oth Cttme dastvld) 

L^diTrttloyu-- tAlcitiS dhr~U LCg 


Octsbzr''— *no*tch y~ zhe /*?¥*/- TCi*) hxtton- 
■iM- dwtvtt'm*UtU' 
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Let's Get Walking Guatemala 
by Otto Rene Castillo* 

translated by Alan Howard 
calligraphy by Nma Sabaroff 

Can be used with cover photo of Guatemalan guerrillas 


* Otto Rene Castillo was oorn in Queza 1 ten an yo, Guatemala, m 1936 He was a student 
organizer from 1954 and was exiled for the first time at the age of 17. During the 
next ten years he was tortured and imprisoned several times but managed to study 
both at the University of Guatemala, and at the University of Leipzig- In 1955 he 
shared the Premio Centroamericana de Taisia with the Salvadorian poet Roque Dalton. 
Castillo came back to Guatemala for t‘; ' ast time in 1966 and joined the ranks of 

the F-AR: (Rebel Armed forces) In Mai oh 1967, after eating nothing but roots for 
15 days, his guerilla group was ambushed and he was captured. After four days 
of torture, Castillo was put to death and burnt on March 19th. 
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Fabulous Furry Freak Brothers Cartoon 


Credit: Yellow Dog/LNS 
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Drawing by John Lennon 


John and Yoko Bed- In for Peace in Montreal 
(see story on page 19 this packet) 

credit: Kevin Reed/LNS 
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Cop comes along and turns off the pump with a 
wrench as kids and 


B'oTtOm 


the neighborhood watch. 


credit: Barbara Rothkrug/LNS 
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